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Why not make a few promises to yourself for the New Year? 

Say that you will attend at least one meeting each month; that . 
you will try and pay your dues promptly, or in advance, You will lose 
nothing by doing so. 

That you will help the officers who are trying to handle the affairs 
of your local. 


That you will try to help brace up the member who has fallen 
behind in his dues. 


That you will endeavor to get a new member into the union. 

That you will not be a knocker, even though you may have cause to 
be one. 

That you will say a good word for your union whenever possible. 

That you will do an honest day’s work without abusing that 
strength with which you are possessed. 

That you will be scrupulously honest with your employer. 


That you will take special interest in the horses that you drive or 
the machine that you operate. 


That you will not be wasteful with the property of your employers. 

That you will ask for your overtime when it is honestly due you, 
but that you will not demand overtime unless you are entitled to it. 

That you will live faithfully to every section of your local by-laws 
and the International constitution. 

That you will be a believer in and an advocate of the principles of 
the American Federation of Labor, which knows no creed, color or 
politics. 

That you will stand faithfully by your union even though it is not 
as strong as it used to be. 

That if there is any wrongdoing on the mary of your officers, go 
to your meeting and mention same, but do not talk about it on the 
street. 

That you will not stand for rowdyism or threatening language in 
your meetings or elsewhere pertaining to your union. 

That you will live the life of a clean, law-abiding trade unionist, 
believing, as you do, that the union has obtained for you more freedom 
and independence than any other institution or organization with which 
you are connected. 


If you make the above promises to yourself, they will cost you 
nothing, and you will find that at the end of the year 1922 you will be 
a better man. 

For when the last Great Scorer comes to write against your name, 
He writes, not that you won or lost, but how you played the game. 
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MEETING OF GENERAL EX- 
ECUTIVE BOARD, INDIAN. 


APOLIS, IND., DECEMBER 5 
TO 10, 1921 


HUGHES 
I called the roll and 
all members were 
present. 

The General Presi- 
y./| stated that 
: —! since the last Board 
meeting he had appointed Brother 
William F. Hart of Local Union 
No. 641, Jersey City, to fill the 
hey created on the Board by 
Fe resignation of Brother King. 
he General President then pro- 

ceeded to install Brother Hart. 


Brother Hart thanked the Gen- 
eral President and the General 
Executive Board for the honor 
conferred upon him and pledged 
his support and loyalty in main- 
taining the dignity and honor of 
the International Union in every 
respect. Brother Hart stated that 
every local union in the State of 
New Jersey was loyal and 100 per 
cent. right with the International 
and the American Federation of 
Labor and were perfectly satisfied 
with what had been done by the 
International Officers in maintain- 
ing the solidarity and unity of our 
International Union during this 
present crisis. 


Request was received from Local 
Union No, 751, Furniture Movers 
of St. Louis, Mo., for the endorse- 
ment of a strike covering 200 men, 
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to resist the open-shop drive and 
a large deerease in wages. The 
General President was instructed 
to call Brother Coyne, the business 
agent of the local, over the long- 
distance phone and find out just 
exactly what the situation was. 
The General President did so and 
informed the board members that 
Brother Coyne told him that the 
men had been locked out that 
morning because they had refused 
to accept beforehand the condi- 
tions imposed by the employers, 
and the Board decided that al- 
though it looked like a long drawn- 
out fight, it was something that 
could not be prevented and the 
Board members instructed the 
General President to notify Broth- 
er Coyne that financial aid would 
be forthcoming in accordance with 
the constitution, and every assist- 
ance that could be rendered by the 
International Union would un- 
doubtedly be rendered. 


Request for endorsement of a 
strike from Local No. 267, Taxi- 
cab Drivers and Chauffeurs of 
New York City, involving thirty- 
five men, in order to enforce a 
wage scale which obtains amongst 
all of the other taxicab companies 
was granted and the local was so 
notified. 

Local No. 50, Belleville, TIIl., 
asked for the endorsement of a 
strike for a few men because of the 
discharge of one man who is em- 
ployed by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany in that district. The Board, 
taking into consideration the fact 
that the company has a right to 
discharge a man if unsatisfactory, 
refused the request of the local and 
instructed the Secretary-Treasurer 
to notify the local union that it 
would be better to have this man 
find other employment than to sac- 
rifice several men when wages and 
conditions in the employment were 
being granted. 

Organizer Ashton was called in 
to report on the strike in Cleve- 





land, which is now in its fifth week 
and where strike benefits to the 
extent of $26,000 have been paid. 
Organizer Ashton made his report 
very plain, stating that he had 
done everything in his power to 
prevent the strike; that before he 
was called in there from Philadel- 
phia, that the men had voted to 
strike because of the fact that the 
employers insisted on a $6 a week 
reduction. The men voted to ac- 
cept a $3 a week reduction; also 
agreed to arbitrate the difference 
between the $3 and $6 a week re- 
duction, but the company refused 
and insisted on the full amount 
being deducted, or the $6 full re- 
duction in wages. The men were 
compelled to strike against this un- 
usual proceeding of the company 
that had for many years been fair. 
Union shop conditions between 
this company and the local had 
prevailed for years. Immediately 
upon the men going on strike the 
company insisted on the open shop 
and the fight resolved itself into a 
question of the open or union shop. 
There are 700 men involved. The 
General President visited Cleve- 
land and made a strong effort to 
bring about a settlement. He suc- 
ceeded in bringing the company 
officials to a meeting of the strik- 
ers. The General President talked 
for several hours, endeavoring to 
bring about a settlement, but was 
unsuccessful. The General Execu- 
tive Board, after hearing the re- 
ports of both the General Presi- 
dent and General Organizer on the 
situation, decided to continue to 
finance the strike, and instructed 
Organizer Ashton to return and 
use every means in his power to 
bring about a settlement of this 
unpleasant affair which could not 
be avoided by the membership of 
Local Union No. 449. 

The General President informed 
the Board that he had notified Au- 
ditor Briggs to be present and 
make a report on the New York 



































situation. That he had also re- 
quested Brother Neer of Chicago 
to come before the Board and state 
what he knew of the situation in 
view of the fact that Brother Neer 
had been sent down there to en- 
deavor to assist in bringing about 
a settlement of the strike, due to 
the fact that he is on friendly 
terms with the representatives of 
the Borden Company, who also do 
business in Chicago. 

Brother Neer said that he went 
into New York at the suggestion of 
the General President and did 
everything he could to bring about 
an understanding; that he had 
seen representatives of some of the 
companies, but that it was abso- 
lutely impossible to do anything as 
the companies were determined to 
fight the battle to the end. He fur- 
ther stated that the men were 
standing loyally to the organiza- 
tion; that the trouble was they had 
spent all of their money; that the 
milk wagon drivers of Chicago had 
contributed about $50,000, but that 
it required about $15,000 a week 
to carry on the strike. He was of 
the opinion that the thing to do 
was to try to get a settlement so 
that the men could begin to return 
to work. He said he knew it was 
almost impossible to do this, but 
that if the men could get back to 
work with their buttons, in his 
judgment, although he said he 
might be mistaken, that would be 
the best thing to do. He realized 
that there were perhaps several 
men who could not get back, due to 
the fact that the business was all 
shot to pieces and the companies 
had ,undoubtedly hired some men 
who they would retain, at least for 
some time. 

Brother Briggs then covered the 
situation from the beginning of 
the strike to that time. He said 
that he could not have held the men 
in any way on the night that they 
voted to strike no matter what he 
might have done. He explained 
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that the companies did not offer 
the old wage scale and working 
conditions until the very last min- 
ute when the men were all heated 
up and determined to have a strike. 
The Board questioned him about 
whether or not he had made any 
statements relative to the fact that 
he had not received the endorse- 
ment of the International Execu- 
tive Board; that he had received 
instructions from the General 
President and General Secretary- 
Treasurer relative to advising the 
men to accept the old wage scale if 
offered it. To this he answered, 
he had not, because there was such 
a turmoil in the hall that it was 
impossible for him to make him- 
self understood. He claimed that 
on the second day of the strike he 
endeavored in every way possible 
to bring about a settlement but 
could not obtain any kind of a set- 
tlement whereby the men might 
return to work with honor and 
hold their union intact, as the 
point then raised was the open or 
union shop. He went into detail in 
his explanation of the situation 
and expressed the thought that if 
there were sufficient funds and the 
strike was to go on for a while 
longer he was of the opinion that 
the strike could be won, 

The General President made his 
statement as to his visit to New 
York to get in touch with the situa- 
tion after the strike had taken 
place. He said that he would have 
gone to New York before the 
strike had taken place if he had 
thought there was any intention on 
the part of the men to go on strike; 
that he had explicitly cautioned 
Brother Briggs against a strike 
and that the General Secretary and 
he had spent two hours in confer- 
ence with Brother Briggs before 
the strike took place, advising him 
not to allow the strike to take 
place if the old wage scale and 
working conditions could be ob- 
tained, and stated that he had 
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wired Brother Briggs the day be- 
fore the strike took place, instruct- 
ing him to advise the men to accept 
the old wage scale. This telegram 
Brother Briggs claims he did not 
receive. He stated, in his opinion, 
the companies had their backs up 
against the wall and were deter- 
mined to fight to the end and no 
matter how much money was at 
hand that the strike could not be 
won, because in his judgment the 
banking interests and the employ- 
ers’ associations of the country, to- 
gether with the open-shop organi- 
zations and the chambers of com- 
merce, were back of the strike, and 
come what might, they were deter- 
mined no settlement should obtain 
until absolute surrender on the 
part of the union was acknowl- 
edged. He said he attended a 
meeting of five or six thousand 
men in New York city and that he 
never before saw a better or more 
determined spirit manifested by 
any strikers than was expressed at 
that meeting. He said the strikers 
were standing loyally in the strike 
and that it was a pity that such 
men were engaged in a fight with 
such odds against them. He said, 
although he might be mistaken in 
his analysis of the situation, that 
he felt that even if the men re- 
turned to work under conditions 
set forth by the union, no victory 
would have been gained, even if 
they returned to their former posi- 
tion, receiving their former pay 
and working conditions and recog- 
nition of their union. In his judg- 
ment, the strike was lost from the 
day it took place, because in two 
days the union was willing to settle 
under their old conditions; how- 
ever, he was hoping that some- 
thing might happen that would 
lead up to an honorable settlement. 
He felt that eventually the men 
would organize and have as strong 
a union as before, because they 
were the right kind of fighting 
trade unionists and the union had 








accomplished wonders for them in 
the few years that they had been 
organized. 

The Board then adjourned and 
when it reassembled it strongly 
censured Auditor Briggs for not 
carrying out the orders given him 
by the General President and Gen- 
eral Secretary. The Board was 
also satisfied from the evidence put 
forth that the telegram was re- 
ceived. Every member of the 
Board was disappointed that such 
a fearful situation had arisen in 
New York, where’ everything 
seemed to be going along fairly 
well after the years of struggle to 
establish a union in New York. 
Strike benefits had been asked for 
by some of the local unions in New 
Jersey, but the Board having no 
power to pay strike benefits in- 
structed Brother Briggs to get in 
touch with those people and ex- 
plain the law to them, especially 
the fact that the strike was not 
endorsed by the International 
Executive Board and the Interna- 
tional had no power to pay strike 
benefits. 


Motion was made and carried 
that in the future Auditor Briggs 
be instructed to work under direc- 
tion of the General President and 
General Secretary and the first 
time he fails to comply with those 
instructions to the letter that the 
General President notify the Board 
immediately. 

The General President reported 
next morning that Brother Briggs 
and he had had a long talk the 
night before in the Severin Hotel 
and that he had given some advice 
to Brother Briggs along this line— 
that he make a statement to a 
meeting of the men that he had re- 
ceived instructions about accepting 
old wage scale, etc., that the Inter- 
national Union had not endorsed 
the strike; that he would make a 
statement to the press that he was 
entirely responsible for whatever 
mistakes had been made, and that 




















Brother Briggs had agreed to do 
all of this on his return to New 
York. 

Brother Casey reported condi- 
tions in San Francisco, dealing 
with the Building Trades strike, 
in which some of our building ma- 
terial locals were involved. He 
stated that the cause of the strike 
was refusal of organizations to 
abide by the decision of the arbi- 
tration board, whose decision was 
that the men in the building trades 
should accept a reduction of about 
7 per cent. in wages. He stated 
that the situation spread until it 
became quite dangerous and that 
at one time there was talk of a 
general strike, and that the build- 
ing trades endeavored to involve 
the whole labor movement in and 
around San Francisco in a general 
strike. When the matter was 
brought into the central body, 
after hearing the case, the central 
body voted unanimously to refuse 
to participate in a general strike. 
He stated that the order of the 
General President was carried out. 
That is, that all men should re- 
main at work and observe their 
contracts, and that the action of 
the teamsters in that district was 
a strong point towards saving the 
labor movement. He then reported 
conditions in Portland, Ore., Seat- 
tle, Spokane and Tacoma, Wash., 
giving a general outline of condi- 
tions as they are and what the 
chances are for the future. His 
report was quite interesting, in- 
structive and helpful. The Board 
voted that his report be accepted. 

While the Board was in session 
report came in from the lawyer 
in Cleveland handling the suit 
brought against the International 
Union and our local in Cleveland 
by the Telling-Belle Vernon Com- 
pany, where a strike of the milk 
wagon drivers was in effect, for 
damages to the amount of $650,- 
000, stating that on his motion to 
quash the indictment, that the 
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court agreed to his motion, and 
that the case, in so far as the In- 
ternational is concerned, was 
thrown out. The lawyer sent in 
a bill for his services in this case 
amounting to $500, which was or- 
dered paid by the Board. 

An appeal was sent in by the 
Joint Council of San Francisco, 
asking a decision on a case of a 
man who was a member of Local 
No. 265 Chauffeurs of San Fran- 
cisco, who had left that craft some 
two or three years ago without get- 
ting a withdrawal card. He then 
obtained employment under the 
jurisdiction of Local No, 226 Milk 
Wagon Drivers and that local 
union admitted him to member- 
ship. Local No. 265 objected, de- 
manding, in accordance with their 
by-laws, that this individual make 
full payment to that local for all 
dues and arrearages, so Local No. 
226 returned to this individual the 
money he paid them. The Board 
rendered the following decision, 
which was mailed to the Secretary 
of the Joint Council: 


“December 6, 1921. 


“M. E. Decker, Secretary, Team- 
sters Joint Council, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

“Dear Sir and Brother—yYour 
letter of November 20th, with 
which you enclosed a letter from 
Mr. Elmer Linehart containing an 
appeal from the decision of Local 
No. 265 of San Francisco, duly re- 
ceived, and the General Executive 
Board had the matter under dis- 
cussion today, and I am requested 
to inform you of the action of the 
General Executive Board. 

“The General Executive Board 
has decided that this is a case that 
belongs purely to the Joint Council 
and should be decided therein. The 
case of individual members can not 
be tried by the General Executive 
Board, where a Joint Council is in 
existence. This is the law. How- 
ever, the General Executive Board 
expresses this opinion: that they 
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believe that the local autonomy of 
all local unions ought to be pre- 
served and not interfered with; 
that Local No. 265 has local au- 
tonomy and has the right, under its 
by-laws, which have been ap- 
proved by the International Union, 
to collect all dues and assessments 
against any individual who is 
either in the organization, or who 
has left the organization and has 
not taken a withdrawal card. 


“In this case, the member left 
the organization without taking a 
withdrawal card, consequently the 
local has local autonomy over such 
a case and such autonomy should 
be respected by the Joint Council. 


“The General Executive Board 
further expresses  itself—while 
guaranteeing the right of the local 
union in all cases of this kind— 
that the rule of common sense 
ought to obtain. There are indi- 
vidual cases, having some merit, 
that present themselves to each 
local union, and_ the local 
executive board, in the judg- 
ment of the General Executive 
Board, ought to have the discre- 
tionary power to deal with a case 
on its merits, and the Board feels 
that to penalize an _ individual 
member who has committed no 
serious crime against a local union, 
to the extent of one hundred, two 
hundred or three hundred dollars 
does not always redound to the 
best interest of the labor move- 
ment in the district. 


“In closing this statement the 
General Executive Board desires 
to again reiterate that the local 
autonomy of a local union in all 
cases, where such autonomy does 
not conflict with the International 
law, must be preserved and main- 
tained. 

“DANIEL J. TOBIN.” 


The General Executive Board 
for the first time for many years 
had a picture of the board mem- 
bers taken and two copies were or- 








dered framed for International 
Headquarters. 

General Secretary-Treasurer 
Hughes read off a report as to the 
membership and financial standing 
of the International Union. Our 
membership averaged about 75,000 
for the past twelve months, and the 
financial report showed that we 
have in the International treasury 
about $665,000.00. 


The case of Local No. 327, Ha- 
verhill, Mass., was referred to Or- 
ganizer Gillespie, and the General 
President was instructed to write 
to the local union a letter of in- 
structions. 

In the case of the Railway Ex- 
press Drivers’ Local No. 694 of 
New York City relative to the pro- 
test as to their recent election, the 
Board approved the decision of the 
local executive board to hold a spe- 
cial election and ordered Vice- 
President Cashal to take charge of 
the election and see to it that it 
was carried out in accordance with 
law and order and that the Aus- 
tralian ballot should obtain; that 
only members of the local be al- 
lowed to attend the meeting on the 
day of the election and that no 
member be allowed to vote unless 
his due book shows him paid up to 
and for the month previous to the 
election, that is, the member in 
order to vote should have his dues 
paid up to the month in which the 
election is to take place, and that 
all members be required to produce 
their dues books when obtaining 
ballots with which to vote. The 
General President was ordered to 
communicate with the local and 
advise them to see that the election 
is carried out in accordance with 
the instructions of the Board so 
that there may be no cause for 
complaint on the part of any indi- 
vidual after the election is over. 

The communication sent us by 
the Railway Express Drivers’ Lo- 
cal Union of Philadelphia stating 
their desire to change their charter 























title, the Board refused to grant 
the change, stating that the desired 
effect could be obtained under the 
word “helper,” which: they now 
have and that it was necessary, in 
accordance with our law, that the 
words driver and chauffeur appear 
in their charter. 

The General President appointed 
a committee to meet with a com- 
mittee from the Iron Workers’ In- 
ternational Union in a conference 
at general headquarters on Decem- 
ber 9. This conference was called as 
per the action of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention held 
in Denver last June, and was to 
deal with the subject-matter of 
jurisdiction between the two Inter- 
national Unions. The General 
President appointed a committee 
consisting of Brothers Hughes, 
Casey, Hart and Geary. 

Considerable discussion took 
place during the meeting of the 
Board as to the general conditions 
surrounding the International 
Union and as to devising ways and 
means whereby the attack now 
being made on us, and all organi- 
zations of labor, could be over- 
come. Considerable time was 
given to considering the situation 
in different parts of the country 
where we are liable to have trouble 
and mapped out a plan of proce- 
dure which we hoped would carry 
us over the serious days to come 
and help us through the present 
industrial situation surrounding 
all of us. 

There being no further business 
to come before the Board, the 
Board adjourned to meet when- 
ever called together by the General 
President and General Secretary. 





IMMIGRATION 


Washington.—The tide of im- 
migration, which was approaching 
its flood when the restriction law 
went into effect, brought 805,228 
aliens into the United States in the 
fiscal year ended last June 30, says 
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the annual report of Secretary 
Davis, of the department of labor. 
This number compared with 430,- 
001 in the previous fiscal year, and 
is more than twice the estimate of 
350,000 which Mr. Davis makes 
for this fiscal year under the op- 
eration of the restriction act. 

More than one-fourth the aliens 
admitted last year were Italians, 
the number being 222,260 as com- 
pared with 95,145 in the fiscal year 
of 1920. Numbered by race apart 
from nationality, the report says, 
be Jews arriving numbered 119,- 

6. 

Chinese admitted numbered 
4,017, an increase over the pre- 
ceding year, but the admissions of 
Japanese decreased from 12,868 
in 1920 to 10,675 in 1921. In 
Hawaii the Japanese arrivals 
showed a slight increase, with a 
total of 3,599. 





More and more disease is being 
cured before it begins, says the U. 
S. Public Health Service. Typhus, 
which drove Napoleon from Mos- 
cow and destroyed his army, is 
now being wiped out by soap and 
hot water. Smallpox, once classed 
with measles as a deadly but inev- 
itable child’s disease, is being 
ended with tiny tubes of vaccine. 
Lead poisoning in potteries is be- 
ing markedly checked by the work- 
men eating outside their work- 
rooms and washing the lead glaze 
off their hands before eating at all. 
Children by thousands are being 
saved from slow starvation by at- 
tention to their teeth, which en- 
ables them to eat and to digest 
their food. Wherever modern pub- 
lic health work is in progress, lives 
are longer and safer than they 
were. 





Whether we force the man’s 
property from him by pinching 
his stomach or pinching his fingers, 
makes some difference automatic- 
ally: morally, none whatsoever.— 
Ruskin. 











@EDITORIAL 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor at its 
meeting in November voted unanimously not to accept my resignation 
as Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor and urged me to 
attend the meeting. I did attend the meeting and I am continuing as 
Treasurer of the Federation and doing my best to help in the work of 
that organization. 











It is hard to face the game when everything seems to be going 
against you, but this is part of life’s struggle. Just grind your teeth 
and say: “I will fight this fight to the end. My union must not go 
under.” Say as the boys said in France: “They shall not pass.” 
Apply this to those open-shoppers who are trying to destroy your 
union. A real man loves a fight for the right, and your union is right; 
therefore fight for it. 





Keep up your courage no matter how much it tries your nerves 
to do so. Of course I know just how tough the game is trying to make 
both ends meet. I have gone through that road more than once, but 
remember “There is nothing that can’t be worse.” How about the poor 
fellow who is lying on his back with pain and without a dollar in the 
house? You don’t know what the other fellow is up against. Remem- 
ber everyone in this old world has his load to carry. 





HE strike of the milk wagon drivers of New York, at this writ- 

ing (December 20), is still on, the men standing loyally to their 

union; the companies fighting doggedly to re-establish their or- 
ganization and continue the distribution of milk to their former trade. 
The companies claim that they are almost back to normal in the dis- 
tribution of milk. In New York and vicinity there are nearly twelve 
thousand men involved and as few men out of that number have 
returned to work, you can imagine whether or not the companies’ 
business is normal, and if they are supplying the public with milk. We 
say absolutely they are not. However, that does not get us anywhere. 
You are anxious to know why this strike is-on, or whether it could have 
been prevented. We will state the facts to you for your information. 
The milk wagon drivers of New York City and four other local unions 
of milk employes in and around the State of New Jersey, submitted 
a wage scale to the International for our approval. They were asking 
for an increase in wages. The General Executive Board approved the 
wage scales, so that they might be presented for negotiations, but with 
the distinct understanding that that approval should not in any way 
be considered an endorsement of a strike. In fact, at the time the 
wage scale was being presented, the General President and General 
Secretary-Treasurer, in conference with Auditor Briggs, who was in 
New York, acting for the milk wagon drivers, was told very plainly, 
in the judgment of the general executive officers, it was absolutely 
foolish and unreasonable to ask for an increase in wages at this time, 
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when everyone else in every industry was expecting a reduction in 
wages. The General President and General Secretary-Treasurer held 
a three-hour conference with Brother Briggs and with the local execu- 
tive officers on October 11. During this conference instructions were 
given Brother Briggs and the local officers that under no circumstances 
should they allow a strike to take place if the old wage scale and work- 
ing conditions could be obtained. The International Officers were as- 
sured that there was no thought of strike and that undoubtedly a set- 
tlement would obtain. In due time, the employers presented a counter 
proposition asking for a substantial reduction in wages. The commit- 
tees representing both sides had several sessions and after several 
conferences failed to reach an agreement. Along about the end of 
October a letter was received from Auditor Briggs asking for the sanc- 
tion of a strike for 3,500 men, stating that although the men had not 
yet voted to strike and had not held any meeting, he was confident that 
they would vote to strike when the matter was brought up and he 
wanted the sanction beforehand so that everything would be in readi- 
ness. At 10 o’clock, central time, October 31, the following telegram 
was sent to Brother Briggs: 


“Indianapolis, Ind., October 31, 1921. 
“G. W. Briggs, Woodstock Hotel, New York City, N. Y.: 


“General Executive Board will not endorse any strike until con- 
stitution is carried out to the letter. Board also believes that no strike 
should take place if present wage scale and working conditions can be 
obtained. Board instructs me to request you as an International Offi- 
cer to see that secret ballot is taken on question of strike and advise 
the membership that no strike will be sanctioned if present working’ 
conditions can be retained. 


“D. J. TOBIN.” 


Brother Briggs claims that he did not receive this telegram al- 
though the Western Union Company verified the telegram and said that 
it was delivered at 11:40 a. m. at the Woodstock Hotel. The General 
President visited the Woodstock Hotel shortly afterwards, found the 
person who received this telegram who insisted that the telegram had 
been delivered and that he (Briggs) had undoubtedly received it. This 
was an important telegram and we might say that if Brother Briggs 
did not receive it, it was the first one ever sent from the International 
office that was not delivered to the party to whom it was sent, or, failing 
to deliver, that the telegram would be returned. On this same day 
(October 31) the representatives of the union and the representatives 
of the employers were in session continuously and in the evening the 
company officials offered everything that was enjoyed in the wage scale 
under which they were then working, same wage scale and working 
conditions, or, in other words, offered the old wage scale in its entirety, 
including the union shop 100 per cent., because they have in the milk 
wagon drivers’ union all of the dairy employes and all the others they 
desire in membership. A mass meeting of the drivers was held in 
Madison Square Garden. There were present between eight and ten 
thousand men, and when the committee reported to them the offer of 
the company, which was the old wage scale, there was no recommen ‘a- 
tion of any kind made that it be accepted or rejected. The men voted 
almost unanimously to reject the proposition and voted to go on strike 
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the following morning, November 1. Mayor Hyland of New York 
City asked for a delay in action of twenty-four hours, so that he might 
be given an opportunity to endeavor to bring about a settlement. The 
organizations voted not to grant his request. You will understand 
from this, that at the time the strike took place, Auditor Briggs was 
chairman of the meeting, but made no recommendation although he 
had direct instructions from the General President not to bring about 
or allow a strike to take place, if the old wage scale and working con- 
ditions could be obtained. Organizer Cashal was on the platform and 
asked the chairman for permission to say a few words and was re- 
fused. We might say here that Organizer Cashal was absolutely op- 
posed to a strike when the old working conditions could be obtained, 
but he had no opportunity of saying so. I might also remind you here 
that the membership was not notified that the strike had not been 
sanctioned by the General Executive Board, although an International 
Officer was chairman of the meeting. The strike took place and the 
milk industry in Greater New York and New Jersey was tied up. On 
the second or third day of the strike, the membership having come to 
their senses, realized what they were up against, and offered to call the 
strike off and the men would all go back to work, providing that the 
same working conditions would obtain, that is, the old working con- 
ditions, and offered to arbitrate any difference between the companies 
and the union. This the companies refused to do, and stated, shortly 
afterwards, that if the men desired to return, they would have to 
return on the open-shop or American plan. The General President 
went to New York to try to do something. He talked with a repre- 
sentative of one of the big companies, who was very calm, cool and 
temperate in his statements, but who insisted that the company was 
not responsible for the strike; that the company was forced into the 
strike, but under no circumstances could they consider a settlement 
except on their terms—the open-shop plan—that they would take back 
as many of the drivers as they wanted; that the men would have to sign 
individual contracts, etc., otherwise the company was going to go on 
to the very end. As you will notice in the Board proceedings, printed 
on another page, the General Executive Board heard the report of 
Auditor Briggs on this case and censured the auditor for not endeavor- 
ing to prevent the strike. Brother Briggs says that no matter what he 
might have said at the meeting that night, that he could not have pre- 
vented the strike. That may be true, but if Brother Briggs carried 
out the instructions of the General President and stated to the men 
that they did not have the sanction of the General Executive Board; 
that it was his recommendation that they accept the old wage scale and 
working conditions; if the men refused to carry out his advice, he 
could then say that he was leaving New York; that he was washing 
his hands of the whole matter; if he had pursued this course, the 
International is of the opinion that the strike would not have taken 
place, or it would be only a few days until it was settled. Anyway, the 
International would have sustained him in his position, because it was 
the position that an International Officer should have taken in order to 
carry out the laws of the International Union. 

I might say to you that Brother Briggs was appointed receiver 
for the milk wagon drivers’ union by the General Executive Board in 
January, 1920, and was working under direct instructions from the 
International office, and no orders should have been considered at any- © 
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time except those given by the International office. Our reason for 
making such a clear statement and going into details at this time is 
as follows: Throughout the country, and especially in New York, 
the International Union has been given somewhat of a black eye. We 
have been misunderstood. It has been stated that we are responsible 
for paralyzing the milk industry in New York and New Jersey, and 
that there are thousands of poor working people suffering for the want 
of milk. In fact, that little children, invalids and those dependent on 
milk are deprived of their life sustenance by this strike, and we are 
charged direct with the responsibility for their suffering, which is a 
mistake, because we are not guilty. It is true that an International 
Officer had charge of the affair, but the International Officer, as shown 
above, acted on his own responsibility and in direct violation of the 
unmistakable orders given him by the General President and the Gen- 
eral Executive Board. In New York City there is also a dual element, 
or an element of teamsters outside of the International Union, and 
they are pointing the finger of scorn at the International Union, because 
of its refusal to pay strike benefits or render other financial aid to the 
striking milk wagon drivers of New York and vicinity. Of course, those 
men outside of the International know very well the inside story and they 
know they are lying, deliberately lying, that if the International Union 
approved the strike that strike benefits would be paid, as has been done 
in all instances for the past fourteen years where legal strikes obtain 
in New York or elsewhere, but through their vicious, unholy propa- 
ganda, the work done by the International for years has been destroyed 
as a result of this unfortunate strike, which should have been prevented. 
The employers and the newspapers hold us responsible, and when we 
say we are not responsible, that Auditor Briggs disobeyed orders and al- 
lowed the strike to take place, and the International did not sanction the 
strike and did everything possible to bring about a settlement, they say 
then, Why don’t you take Briggs out of there? But, there is our mem- 
bership to be considered. Would it be fair to take him out of there 
and leave 12,000 men without any kind of leadership? He*knows the 
peculiar circumstances surrounding the organization and he has man- 
aged to help, financially, the greater part of the strikers, and from latest 
reports the membership expressed themselves as having every confi- 
dence in him. In other words, the membership desires to have him 
kept there in order that he might continue to help. This is the story 
of the New York strike. There seems to be no sign of a settlement. 
It is unfortunate. It should never have taken place. The work of 
years has been set aside. It took us fifteen years to organize the milk 
wagon drivers in New York, to get them to the point of efficiency at 
which they were on the first day of November, 1921. The union will 
have a hard time to maintain its existence. Nearly two hundred thou- 
sand dollars was spent in benefits. The business of the employers is 
shot to pieces. They are doing nothing. Where we will lose thousands, 
they are losing hundreds of thousands, and all of this could have been 
avoided had good judgment and common sense been used. Let us hope 
that even if we do lose the strike, that those men who do return to work, 
when they return, will keep up their union. We feel that they will 
have to do so in order to protect themselves. But, let this be a lesson 
to us, especially in the days in which industry is fighting for its very 
life, as it is today, that we shall avoid confliets of this kind in the future. 
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HE strike of the milk wagon drivers in Cleveland has ended. It is 

perhaps only reasonable that I should give a brief account of what 

led up to this serious misunderstanding resulting in a strike in 
that city. For many years the employers and men, signed union shop 
agreements. This year the wage agreement expired on November 1. 
About the middle of September the employers notified the membership 
of the local that they desired a reduction in wages amounting to about 
$6 a week. The men, of course, refused to accept it, as they felt they 
were earning what they were getting. We might say, of course, that 
driving a milk team is more nerve-racking and more wearing on the 
average individual, than the work of any other branch of our craft. 
After several conferences had been held between the employers and the 
committee representing the membership, the men decided to accept a 
$3 a week reduction. The employers refused this and insisted on a 
full reduction of $6 a week. The men could not accept such a proposi- 
tion and therefore took up the question with the International, who in 
turn ordered them to carry out the constitution. The men voted, by 
secret ballot, almost unanimously to refuse to accept a $6 a week re- 
duction and asked for the approval of a strike. At this time the 
General Office sent into Cleveland Organizer Ashton from Philadelphia 
to look after the situation. Brother Ashton had several conferences 
and in speaking with the General President on October 29 assured him 
that there would be no strike; that he believed a settlement would be 
reached. To our great surprise the men went out on strike November 
1, but before going on strike they offered to accept a $3 a week re- 
duction and to arbitrate with the employers the difference between the 
$3 and $6 reduction. 

The employers steadfastly refused. The strike took place and the 
industry was completely tied up. In the meantime the election for 
mayor and city council was on. The mayor and several members of 
the council favored the strikers and insisted that the matter be arbi- 
trated, but, the company refused. After the second or third day of the 
strike the company notified the men that should they in the future 
return to work it would be under open-shop conditions. This was the 
stumbling block and undoubtedly the matver could have been settled 
long before it was settled, were it not for the fact that the open-shop, 
or the so-called American plan, was injected into the ight. The General 
President visited Cleveland, endeavored to bring about a settlement 
between the company and the men but was unsuccessful. He got the 
company officials to visit the local union and appeal to the men to 
accept the proposition which they had then made, which was, that the 
men call the strike off and in seven days they would take back 70 per 
cent. of their men and as quickly as possible they would take back the 
others, understanding, of course, that the $6 a week reduction should 
obtain. This was during the fifth week of the strike. The General 
President endeavored to get the men to look into the value of this propo- 
sition because it looked as though the fight would continue indefinitely. 
The Genera] President was satisfied from the conferences that he had 
held that outside influences had got hold of the situation, that the com- 
pany officials had to listen to other dictators who were assuming re- 
sponsibility for the settlement, and for the ending of the strike. The 
men, however, after a meeting which lasted four hours, by secret bal- 
lot, rejected the proposition. Conditions went on without change and 
finally the city council got a proposition somewhat similar to the above, 
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except that only 50 per cent. of the men could get back. Finally, after 
wrangling for a whole night and voting on the proposition, the men 
decided to accept that offer; they had been on strike six weeks. You 
may wonder why the men accepted such a proposition. Let me say to 
you that there are no better fighting men in the country than the milk 
wagon drivers of Cleveland. There may be just as good, but no better 
can be found. The situation was this: The company was operating; had 
hired many men, and while it is true they were not the best of men, they 
were getting along; the business was being demoralized, shattered to 
pieces; the company was losing thousands of dollars; the men were 
losing their employment; strangers were being brought into the city, 
and everything looked as though there was no possible chance to beat 
the company into submission, no matter how long the strike lasted. 
It might be that the company would be driven out of business after a 
fight lasting one year, but this would not help the situation. There 
would be no employment for the men and the successors to the company 
might not be any better than the company itself. The men are not to 
blame for anything that happened. They could not avoid the strike 
because it was forced on them. The company went from bad to worse, 
fighting, and seemingly determined not to surrender. Perhaps their 
financial backers, who did not believe that it was possible to keep up 
such a fight and destroy the business—as it undoubtedly was destroyed 
—were insisting that the company should not settle. This undoubtedly 
was the cause of the unnecessary continuance of the strike. The Inter- 
national paid into this strike in strike benefits about $35,000, for which 
we have no regret. The strike was legally constituted. The local union 
spent several thousand dollars—all they had—besides what was lost in 
wages, but summing up the losses of the men and the union, compared 
with the loss which the company sustained, the losses of the union 
amounts to nothing. It is too bad that this strike took place. The 
company itself was responsible for it. It will take a long time to re- 
establish the organization which the company had when the strike took 
place and get their customers back to using fresh milk and cream now 
that they have got into'the habit of using condensed milk products. 
Besides, the bitterness and antagonisms that arise, the wasted energy, 
the cruel and unnecessary warfare of a conflict of this kind can not be 
eliminated in a day. One thing, at least, is certain, it will be a long 
time again before there will be another milk strike in Cleveland. When- 
ever an institution of this kind experiences such a conflict they are 
not looking for a second fight. The men also are tempered by such a 
fight. But, in this case, the men were not to blame, because, as they 
saw the light, they felt they were not justified in accepting a reduction 
in wages amounting to $6, but said, if we are wrong we are willing 
to arbitrate, proving conclusively to the judgment of any unprejudiced 
person, that the men did not desire a strike. However, the matter is 
over. At this time many of the men are returning to work wearing 
their union buttons as union men, and the representatives of the union 
will be allowed to function as before, and it is safe to say that in one 
year this institution that fought so bitterly will again be 100 per cent. 
organized, because the men who fought for a principle as hard as did 
the milk wagon drivers of Cleveland will not be long in re-establishing 
old conditions. 
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N SUNDAY, December 12, in the election of Local No. 710, 
Packing House Teamsters of Chicago, Brother George Golden 
was defeated for re-election to the office of Secretary-Treasurer. 

Brother Golden has served as secretary of the local union since its very 
foundation in 1902. He went through many a battle to save the union; 
built up an enormous treasury for the local union on the lowest dues 
paid by any local in the country. He did this by his economical man- 
agement of the affairs of the local. He was a tireless worker and had 
the confidence of both the employer (and up to this time) a majority 
of the men. He fought the old Shea faction who were wrong within 
the union and voted against them in the Boston convention in 1907. 
During all the suspicion of wrongdoing in Chicago, Golden was always 
found on the right side. It is true, he sometimes disagreed with men 
who were fighting with him, but, after all, each man is entitled to his 
opinion, but when it came down to believing in the solid principles of 
trade unionism and fighting for right and justice, no man was ahead 
of Golden. At the time of their last election there was considerable 
disturbance in their industry at the packing houses—the inside werkers 
being out on strike. Many persons felt that the teamsters should par- 
ticipate in a sympathetic strike with the inside workers, but Golden 
was opposed to it and stood firmly for the observance of their signed 
contract which they had with the packers and which did not expire 
until next May. Because of this, and due to the fact that there are con- 
siderable numbers of the old drivers who are being replaced by men who 
perhaps do not understand the struggles Golden made to save the union 
during its trying periods, he was defeated. But, like the true union 
man that he always has been, he called in the man who defeated him, 
Brother Dooley, and said to him: “If there is anything I can do to 
help you, I am at your service. I will see to it that you are thoroughly 
acquainted with each part of your work before I go out of office on 
January 1.” This is the right spirit, and the spirit of a straight and 
honest man—the real union man, and while it is to be regretted that a 
man who has given the best years of his life to the union is replaced 
by another man, we have nothing but hopes for the future of his suc- 
cessor. A good many of the younger men are taking the places of the 
older ones. This is as it should be and there is no resentment on the 
part of the International, especially when honest and just elections 
take place, as was done in the case of Local No. 710, yet we can not 
refrain from expressing deep regret at the removal of one of the old 
fighting landmarks of the International Union. 





DESIRE to extend to our membership throughout the country greet- 

ings for the coming year. I hope and trust that the year will be suc- 

cessful and prosperous for each and every member of our Interna- 
tional Union, and surely it cannot be any more depressing, in so far as 
business is concerned, than the year that has just passed. The Inter- 
national Union has weathered the storm so far, although we have had 
a few bad shocks from a trade union standpoint. Our treasury remains 
in first-class condition and our membership is holding up pretty well. 
We have endeavored, as much as possible, to avoid trouble and we only 
granted the sanction of a strike when conditions were such that we 
could not do otherwise. We repeat again the advice we have given 
you many times in the last few months—try and bring about a settle- 
ment with your employers if you can possibly do so. We want you to 
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try to hold what you have. Do not relinquish anything unless you feel 
that it is better for you to take a slight setback than to go on strike. 
Just as soon as men go on strike, they are confronted with the open- 
shop, and then it becomes a question of whether the business of the 
employer will be destroyed, as a result of the strike, or whether the 
union will go out of business. In such a case neither side wins the 
strike. Strikes are bad for the industry even if the industry wins the 
so-called strike. Strikes are also bad for the union, even if the union 
wins, because there is a general depression existing which was never 
experienced in our country before. We therefore say to you, during the 
coming year, as you have done in the past: attend your meetings; take 
a special interest in the work of your organization; act conservatively, 
and do not be carried away with the words of hot-air artists. Try to 
build up your union. If some brother has fallen away, get him back 
into membership. Be patient, because undoubtedly these troublesome 
days will pass over, and in a year or two we can approach our employers 
again—when business conditions warrant—with that same solidarity 
and confidence, tempered by determination and justice, with which we 
obtained in the past the splendid victories that we achieved for our 
membership. A Happy and Prosperous New Year. 





STATEMENT appeared in the press of the country within the 
last few days, which reads as follows: 

“As a result of the great work done by the President’s Un- 
employment Conference, since its adjournment, unemployment has been 
reduced to the extent of 1,500,000 persons.” 

If this is not the worst misstatement of facts that could be imag- 
ined, I would like to know what is. Employed in the work of Labor and 
traveling throughout the country, we come closely in touch with the 
unemployment situation, and it seems to us that instead of there being 
less unemployment, there is more of it than there was two months ago. 
In every city and town in the Middle West factories have been reducing 
their working forces, and especially is this true in the automobile indus- 
try, and it is somewhat true of all industries. Working forces are being 
reduced and unemployment is on the increase. You will notice within 
the last ten days the railroad shops have been cutting down on their 
help, and, in many instances, closed down altogether. It is also true that 
in the navy yards and arsenals unemployment is more prevalent than 
ever before, because Since the disarmament conference took place work 
in the navy yards has been almost completely shut down. Why Mr. 
Hoover should send out a report stating that unemployment has been 
reduced 40 per cent. is something that I can not understand, because 
Mr. Hoover in years past has been scrupulously truthful in all of his 
statements. However, since becoming a member of the Cabinet, I sup- 
pose he bases his authority for making this statement on reports that 
are sent in by welfare workers traveling throughout the country, while 
the truth of the matter is, unemployment is not being reduced, it con- 
tinues to prevail, and at the present time it looks as though unemploy- 
ment would continue on the increase during the months of January and 
February. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


: 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


November 25, 1921. 
To the Presidents of all National 
and International Organiza- 
tions: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Owing 
to the grave importance of the 
strike in the moving picture studios 
in this city, that has been on since 
July, caused by the attempt of 
the Producing Managers Associa- 
tion to establish a ten-hour work- 
day and cut wages from one to 
three dollars per day, this letter is 
addressed to you for your personal 
attention. 

At the start of the strike and 
since that time, we have sent 
numerous letters to all Building 
Trades, Central Labor Councils, 


State Federations and to sister 


locals of the organizations in- 
volved, asking them to go the limit 
in withholding patronage from any 
theater showing unfair pictures. 
While we have received a great 
deal of support along this line, it 
has not been enough to force the 
bosses to recede from their stand 
that they will not deal with any 
committee from Labor. They take 
the position that our boycott is 
not sufficiently effective to cripple 
them, that we will soon quit, and 
the boycott will die out. 

Now, you can realize what this 
means not only to us, but to the 
entire American Labor Movement, 
should a nation-wide boycott, par- 
ticularly on an amusement indus- 
try, fail. 

This fight must continue until 
we win, and we must use every 
means within our power to do so, 
because it must never come to pass 
that Organized Labor has failed on 
a national boycott. We can and 
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must be victorious. We are in the 
fight and must stay in, until we 
win—there is no middle ground. 
We can not quit. 

If we lose the non-union shop 
will be firmly established in the 
amusement industry. If we win 
Organized Labor will be forever 
entrenched in Los Angeles and 
this God-blessed, man-cursed city 
will be known as a union town and 
a fit place to live—the desire and 
hope of every international union 
for the past quarter of a century 
realized. You can do your bit in 
this by complying with the follow- 
ing requests: 

We ask that you play this up 
big in your official journal or paper 
and that your locals be circularized 
from your office on this matter. If 
you can not send a circular letter, 
kindly furnish us with the roster 
of your local unions and we will 
circularize them. 

We are not asking for financial 
aid, but we are asking for your full 
unlimited moral help and force. 
Do not fail. 

We request that the above 
named action be taken against the 
William Fox Productions, Gold- 
wyn Pictures, Universal Film 
Manufacturing Co. and Famous 
Players Lasky Co. and _ their 
products. 

While there are other studios 
involved, we are centering our 
fight on these four, as they are the 
backbone of the industry, especi- 
ally the Famous(?) Players Lasky 
Company. 

Hoping this meets with your 
approval and with best wishes, I 
am, Fraternally yours, 

JOHN S. HORN, 
Secretary-Treasurer Los Angeles . 
Central Labor Council. 




















Under no circumstances will I, as General President, in the future 
approve any wage scales unless accompanying the wage scale there is 
a letter stating the difference between the new wage scale and the scale 
then in existence, or the old wage scale. I have repeatedly stated in 
the columns of the Journal that it is necessary for the local to send a 
letter explaining what the differences are, yet I am continually receiv- 
ing wage scales for approval without one word of explanation. In the 
future those wage scales will be returned without our approval unless 
a letter of explanation is sent with the wage scale 


I again ask that individuals who are not receiving the Journal give 


their names to their Secretary-Treasurer and ask him’‘to forward same 


to us. We can not recognize the request of an individual member who 


sends in his name because we do not know whether or not he is a mem- 
ber in good standing. 


It is indeed with deep regret that we report to our membership 
the death of Brother James Welch, Local No. 63, Carriage Drivers, of 
New Orleans. Brother Welch was one of the oldest members of the 
International Union, becoming’a member of the Team Drivers’ Inter- 
national Union about 1892. He was a delegate to the Niagara Falls 
(amalgamation) convention in 1903. For many years he was trustee 
of the International organization. A more loyal man to the Inter- 
national could not be found anywhere. We tender to his family and 
friends our sincere sympathy. 
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SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 
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THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 





Cuff Buttons ...  .75 a pair 


Buttone ....° $ .25 apiece 
: Watch Charms .. 4150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union te 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretarg 
222 East Michigan Street - Indianapolis, Indiana 
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